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As oke component of the Mid¥|fest Center/Consortium for 
Planned c4iange, the Ohio Satellite aimed at making public schools 
awar^ of "the need for the strufcturing 'of a f ul,ly-f unctioning . guiaance 
program, wi<th teaming as a viable change and problem-solving process. 
A third* goal was the recruitment of minoritj group members as "new 
professionals," to work 4.n Black urban settings. In workijig toward 
this goal, the Ohio Satellite operated in three diregtions: (1) 
seeking to improve the j counselor education program at Ohio State 
University, which was achieved by adding four -i^w courses to the ^ 
basic counselor training program, and requiring counselor trainees to 
have i:6ntinuous field experience; (2) operationalizing a ^ 
collaborative decision-making model in relation to a fully 
functioning guidance program, which took the form of a Modeling 
process wherein team leaders wete trained, ancl workshops were held; 
(3) -developing a process for assisting the faculties of target 
schools in using the "teaming" model within daily operations. The 
Qhicr' Satellite established a demonstration site for testing and 
operatiohalizing guidance as an institntional function in a public 
school setting, as well as developed a field experience program which 
gained the acceptance of those responsible for the counselor 
education program at Ohio State University. fAuthor/SE) t 
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ABSTRACT ' 

■ I . . Ohio Satellite Final Program Report 

; ■ ' \- ■ . ■ ' . * ' . • . . * 

. The Ohio Satellite began with {^he^purpbsc of infusing the public schools with an awareness bf the need for, 
and the structuring, of , a fully-functioning guidance program. This notion was-first presented in a proposal 
dealing with principal-counselor *teanis. With the adVent of the EPDA Center-Satellite idea, the Ohio Satellite 
broadened the first concept. Retained was the notion of guidance as a total institutional function in schools 
with tcaiping as a viable chajige and problem solving process. The latter concept was further defined, how- . 

' ever, and became a model for collaborative decision-makihg. 

A third concept was added to this original and now expanded intent. A package was developed for the 
recruitment, and preparation' of students, particularly minority group members, as **new prpfessionals" to 
.work in Black urban settings, If schools do, in fact, begin to operationalize guidance as a total function, a 
new breed of counselors is needed. Such a counselor would be capable of initiating and sustaining commitment 
and action consistent with the actions required by the total educational/community;- Clearly, certain modifica- 
tions of the traditional counselor education prograni were necessary to the creation of this **new professional." 
In Working toward this goal, the Ohio Satellite operated in three directions: ' 

1. Seeking to improve and update the counselor education program at Ohio State University^ 

2. Operationalizing a collaborative decision-making model in relation to^i fuUy-functioning'guidance program 

3. Developing a process for assisting thp faculties of target schools in using the **teaming" mo^el within 
/ daily operations ' ^ ^ . / , - . 

Counselor ed>ication development took many forms. Firstj a formal program was heeded. It included the 
basic core pfogram of the traditional guidance counselor and added four-couVses w.bich were felt to be 
necessary for the development of a new pupil personnel specialist. All Ohio Satellite counselor trajne^es^- ^^*-^ 
enrolled in a continuous field experience. Here.each candidate gained an opportunity to tc^t theb^^^^^ ad-* 
just to the pra^ical strengths and weaknesses inherent in applYing^hat^lt^ of these experiences were 

designed to Lhcrease awareness and skjUs in thevareas.^^^ collaborative 
• dedfe^^^ in ia community for program development and implementation. 

The Satellite staff;, in addition, took the lead in.designing a strategy to gain acceptance of a Parallel Exper- 
ience Program (PEP) for graduate studies. The goal was to establish a policy whereby valuable work exper- 
iences and informal education could be used in lieu ol a traditional baccalaureate degree for admission to the 
PPS master's degree program. Although endorsed by the Satellite, the proposal did not gain enough general 
support to be adopted by the university as a standardized policy. ^ 

The second direction, operationalizing collaborative decision-making, took the form of a modeling process. 
An effort was made by the SatelHtfe Advisory Committee to serve as collaborative decision-making guides. ^ 
Ideas and concepts in the collaborative model were tested in a flexible fashion. After the initial problems 
associated with entry by the Ohio Satellite st^ff into the host school system; rapid and profound movement 
occurred. Team leaders were identified and trained; needs assessments were^ conducted; workshops were held 
with university. State Department of Education, and community personnel as facilitators; and problem 
solving teams were activated. 

The Satellite co-directors worked closely with the faculties of'taf^get schools in the development and initia- _ 
tion of the collaborative model, and principals were encouraged to become active leaders in the actions. Con- 
tinuous intervention by the PPS Program took place for two and one-half years with a deliberate breaking 
oft of direct support in the last half of the thirdyear iin order to determine if a self-sustaining process had 
been accomplished. This design for assisting public school facultiejs toward 'acceptance of the collaborative ^ ^ 
decision model was the Satellite's most successful effort. . , .-^ 

Most Obvious Successes 

The Ohio Satellite did establish a demonstration site for testing and operationalizing guidance as an institu- 
tional function in a public school setting. Teachers, administrators, students, and coninriunity all participated 
in assisting in the growth and development of one another as human beings with a stake ir) the quality of 
education in the schools. This demonstration site also positively exhibit? the use of a collaborative decision 
* model as a basis for planned change and problem solving. 

The Ohio Satellite staff developed a field experience program which gained the acceptance of those respon- 
sible for the Counselor Education Program at Ohio St^te University. Two of the four courses developed 
specifically for Satellite counselor trainees have been proposed as regular course offerings by the College of 
Education. Finally, the College of Education as a whole has reached a decision to-begin to support urban 
education as an area of study withifi its offerings. - . 
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ThrOhio Satellite has indeed produced a'sct of counselors who are: (a) capable of initiating and sustaining 
a commitment to guidance as an institutional function; and (b) able to use the teaming or collaborative 
decision-making model for problem solving. > ^ • 

For additional information concerning this report contact: 

Richard C Kelscy / ' ^ ' . \ 

TheOhioSta<eUniversity,Arps Hall, Room 163, Columbus, Ohio- . r • ■■ 

(614)422-05)63 \ 
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CHAPTER I H 

The Dynamic Interaction of the 

* Ohio Satellite Educational Community 

\ . .. . • . . ' 

' . . ■• •- I 

Introduction *; . ' 

* Today's world is full of static solutions td dynamic problems. Each solution to a problem, whether adequate; 
or inadequate, raises'a host of new questions and often more problems. Success m education and ultimately v 
in. society requires finding of new ways to solve problems cooperatively. Traditionally, we have been committed 
to individuaJistic approaches. Current problem^however, necessitate team approaches. 

Every student preparing to be an educator ccmtinually hears the need for his involvement with the community. 
Indeed, few other concepts receive greater emphasis than this plea for school-community interaction. Some- 
where, however, between the classroom and the practicing profession this universally proclaimed axiom ' 
becomes lost in the shuffle.' The Ohio Satellite attempted tp iise "working together" to solve proGlems. It / " 
chose "ediiirational community teaming" as the guiding construct for changing the educational community'. 

What is E^iucational Community Teaming? " ^ 

The concept of the etlucational community is a way of organizing disciplines, institutions, systems, service^s, 
community resources, and people around the educational needs of a constellation of peoplcilt assumes that 
educational needs and' problems can be dealt with more effectively by means of a coUcctiVc approach; more- 
over, institutions and systems vnll themselves derive benefit from such collaboration. Broader ownership of 
problems will allow a broader baise for decision making, and collective input and reciprocal learning through 
the centralized utilization of resources will result in greater rewards for partipijiants in the process. 

These assumptions promipte the notion that educational systems are fqr^^jdj those who interact within that 
sphere rather than merely for "kids." Moreover, the "we le^rn.!^o4eheliminates the need for power bases, 
institutional boundaries, or oganizatiohal hierarchies. Power is Required and decisions made as.a result of 
functional relationships. ^ ■ 

Thus, the ejducatlonal community utilizes the interaction Of competencies, organizationsTdisciplines, and 
individualsJn order to achieve goals, rather than working through separate institutional, hierarchical, dis- . 
ciplined, or similar approaches which result in Tesource duplication, 

The educational coir^munity includes all those groups which influence the educational growth and develop- 
ment of individuals (adults and youth) within a geographic area. Although the make-up of an educational 
comniunity may vary from one location tt> another, the participants ^eneYally consist o'f the following: 
1. Community (parents 2md students) " y 

. 2. Public school (teachers and administration) . 

3. University personnel 

4. State Department personnel 

5. Business and industry representatives - 

The educational community provides the opportunity for systems to be open in terms of influence, program, 
decisions, and funotibn. The goal then, was for the Ohio Saitellite to attempt to cut across instiUitional* 
bureaucratic lines and to change traditional decision-makirtg procedure$. This could be done if it sought the 
formation of units or "teams" comprised of persons affected by the educational venture. Thus, the educational 
community became the core around which the teaming process was developed. 

The Educational Community ^ ^ 

The educational community utilized several basic theoretical concepts as identified by Roger Hiemstra in 
Thii Educative Community [^i 1%). 

1. A specific recognizable geographic setting in which a group of people reside— a high school attendance 
■area . ■ . ■ 

2. A recognition of the shared intimate and personal relationships built around interdependence of primary 
social groups in the high §chool attendrmce area (families, churches and social groups) 

3. Consideration for the logical andjormally contracted relationships among people who appear to be 
independent of each other (teachers, counselors, administrator^, parents, etc.) 

4. Utilization of the associations of individuals to other individuals vdthin the high school attendance area' 
(parent to parent, student to student, student to parent, etc.^ 

5. Incorporation of the relationship of each individual to another individual, or group, based primarily on 
group membership affiliation (Education Association, Principal's Alliance, Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, etc.) / , V ; 



History , [ - • ' ' . 

The original premise for the Ohio Satellite was the need for better understanding between counselors and \ 
principals. It was observed that principals and counselors did not work together in ways which enabled 
studentis and others to experience a maximally effective and efficient guidance program. Teaming as a 
process was identifiedvas a way of changing a guidance program from a reactive, crisis-oriented one to a^ 
' proactive, preventive, and developmental guidances-system. ^ 
The Ohio Satellite had its origin in the .Faculty of Special Services, the Ohio State University. Very early^n 
its conceptualization, the Columbus and Cincinnati Public Schools agreed to become active participants. . 
The specific public schools within*lhe two systems which' were identified for the target thrusts were: 
• 1. Cincinnati Public Schools ^ ' 

Parhcn Elementary * 
Sawyer Junior High 
' Withorow Senior High 

• 2. Columbus Public Schools 
Gladstone Elenientary 
Linmoor Junior High 
Linden McKinlcy High 

The schools identified provided settings vyhicji were not then experiencing crises (i.e., activfe school dis- ^ 
ruption) as well as some settings which were exp.eriencing tremendous difficulty in this regard. It was be- 
lieved that two contrasting settings would enable us to test the proposed program. 

Intentions / ^ u 

In order to provide the conditions, for effective guidance services (pupil personnel specialist services) to 
students and others within target schools, several aims emerged as having high priority. It was intended that 
(1) the Ohio Satellite would develop a field-based demonstration site for a cbunselof education instructional 
program. This site would provide opportunities for testing competencies under supervision over extended time 
periods. (2) Guidance would be viewed as an institutional function within each school buildings (3) Problem 
solving and conflict resolution techniques would become a process accepted and practiced to IrnaximFze re- 
sources which focus on learning by students. (4) Four courses would be developed for the purpose of training 
counselors to perform more effectively in urbsm schools. ^ - . 

Rationale * V • 

By 1969, it became obvious that counselors and principals were not working ef fectively together in carry- 
ing out the guidance function. Discussions with counselors and prkicipals revealed that there were two major 
causes for floundering guidance programs. First, the counselors and principals seemed unclear about their 
respective roles in the gj^jdance program. Seconjd, the lack of such role clarity resulted in thic misidentification 
and inappropriate utiliaikiion of guidance competencies within the school. These iriadec|uacies were reflected in 
common attitudes and complaints of counselors, administrators, parents, students; and teachers. Our findings 
suggested the following: 

1. Counselors complained that: f . ^ 

'a. They did not wish to be ''disciplined" by administrators: >, » . 

b. There was too mUch paperwork to be done. ^ " « 

c. They did not wish to be used as substitute teachers. - ■ ^ 

d. Frequent testing of students left inadequate time for interpretation of the results. 

2. Administrators complained that: ^ . - ^ 

a* Counselors were excessively concerned with student v/elfare and rights. 

b. Counselors failed to produce ''any^thing concrete." t 

c' Counselors frequently chose not to be a part of the iidministrative'^tei^m. 

3. Parents complained that: 

a. Counselors are only interested in college bound students. 

b. Counselors fail to provide adequate guidance information to students. , 

c. Administrators are only interested in running a **smooth ship." 

4. Students complained that: , . 

2u Counselors are always unavailable. . 
b. .Counselors only served **good" kids. 

5. Teachers complained that: 

a. Coun^ors sit in their offices and **loaf alf day." . 

b. Couns^rs often interrupt classes by sending for students whenever they wish. o., 

c. Counselors do little or nothing for the student who is referred. 



As a result of such complaints it became c?^ident that there was a lack of cammunication in the schools about 
the true operational function of guidance* The eommiinication gap between the principal as the primary leader 
in the school and the counselor as leader of the guidance program seemed to be particularly damaging. 

Those PPS professionals involved in drafting the program expressed their concerns from the point of. view of " 
professional integrity.' ' i ' 

• ^ The school guidance programs werc4iot providing adequate services to most students*. 

• 'There seemed to be little understanding of the manner in which students, school staff members and 
parents could assist in the development and implementation i5f a comprehensive guidance program. 

• Most teachers, administrators and parents, appeared rooe unaware that they could derive personfal 
benefits from a comprehensive guidance program. 

• There was a need to destroy the existing notion that counseling v/as the only service provided by the 
^guidance programs. 

• Counselor preparation programs were, needed to assist trainees in developing the competencies-needed in 
counseling coordination and consultation in predominantly Black schools. ^ 

As a result pf the complaints voiced on the one hand and professional concerns on the other; the idea of a 
demonstration program was conceived. A three-year demonstration program might serve to provide a climate 
of readiness by developing at least one school with a self-sUstaining guidance program. Moreover, after three 
years the counseloi^'education faculty of the university might be receptive to program alterations that would 
reflect the needs of urban schools. It was proposed that such a demonstration program would focus on: 

L Improving the communicatiorts among school staff members >yith regard to the Pupil Personnel Service 
Program 

2. Thinking the jnitiarpreparation of counselor trainees with that of mid-career development programs for 
counselors in the field 

3i Identifying and developing procedures for teaching competencies and understandings which are needed 
by counselors who Wish to work effectively in urb^n BJack settings 

4. Urging the adoption of these competencies as part of the counselor preparation program 

The expected outcomes of such a program covered a wide rang^ of concerns— from individual growth to 
broad-based institutionalization. However, everyone involved agreed. on the desirability of these outcomes: 
(1) The counselor education program at the Ohio State University would seek to prepare counselors or pupil 
personnel si^ccialists as *new profession^^ls' to work in'Black urban schools. (2) Several Black urban schools 
would havtc staffs whose inter- and irltrapersonal skills would enable them to^,be more effective in working 
with^studfints. (3) More parents in the target schools would feel secure in initiating positive interventions in 
the target schools. (4) Several counselor educators woqld become more cornmunity-base oriented in their 
apprp^ches to counselor training. (5) More Black persons would be recruited and prepared as pupil personnel 
specialists. ' 

What could all this mean? It could mean that intervention would-take^place at several levels of the pupil 
personnel or guidance systems. Such- intervention could result in important clianges in the total functioning 
of the guidance system— changes which coiild result in the feeling that schools belong to the community in 
which they- exist. In turn, members of the community could learn to view the State Department of Instruction, 
the scht^l corporation, and the university as a resource consortium ready to help the q> define and meet their 
needs. 
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- , CHAPTER II . . 

Action f . 

^ The Ohio Satellite— A Design for Change 

The Ohio State University agreed to participate in the MiclwestC^nttr Satellite EPDA venture because the 
principal guidelines of that (EPDA) program were compatible with the fundamental mission.of the university. 
The goal of creating a guidance and counseling program to effect chaogc within individual schools and school 
districts, utilizing active involvement of a wide span of coip.mjunity resources, was-certainly a goal shared by 
the program and EPDA. 

Goals and Objectives 

The following is a statement of the EPDA rationade and goals: ^ t 

EPDA RATIONALE . 

ThcrloUowing sUUment of goals has been taken from the program guidelinei provided by the United Statci Office, of Education, 
Educational Professioas Development Act, Pupil Perionnel Services branch for *7 1 '*72 and *72'*73. Thus these objectives arc adapted « 
for the Center-Satellite programs. - 

A. The underglrding objective of the Educational Professions Development Act^Pupil Personnel Services Pro-am— as with all , 
programs in the Bureau of Educational P^csonnel Development-^ is to help improve the quality of education of low-income, low- 
achieving students uid contribute to Informing institutions at all levels of the needs of these people. The preparation and training of 
new professionals who In turn teach others In the new Interprofessional model is the major meaifs by which this wiU^Jbc accomplished. 
The more specific goals, therefore, are: r . 

1 . To improve the qualifications of the trainers and supervisors who are committed to the preparation of the new professionals 

2. To train new professionals to develop programs which: ^ 

a. Contain collaborative planning and evaluative arrangements among the university, school. State Department of |*ublic In- 
struction, and related communities and community agencies 

b. Train the new professionals to train other members of the educational community to function togiether as a team 

c. Design, implement and evaluate new professionals' training programs which are appropriate for low-lnoome area schools 

9. To recruit and train minority group perions as'^tralners who will prepare the new professional 

4. To bring about, both In the Institution which prepares new professionals and in the systems where they function, organ ilutional 
change which will facilitate achieving the concept of a collaborative educationafcommunity for meeting the goals stated ^bove 

The above-stated goals are further reinforced by statements from the Educational Profeuions Development Act-Pupil Personnel 
Services Programs. 

5. Pupil Perionnel Service workers should not continue to work only in their traditional specialist areas, such as assigning asseument v 
to iciiool psychologists, vocational guidance to counKlors, health service to nurses, and community services to social workers. , 

6» The new professional specialist ought to be concerned with and competent to deal with a variety of needs felt by the teachers, 
students, community and system while working with other specfialists. ^ ^ 

B. The new professional should use a developmental and preventive model for human growth and deVjclopment. 

C Role changes of Pupil Personnel Workers should be reconstructed by focusing on the actual behavior of the pupil personnel 
o worker rather than his professional title, afniiation, or position. ^ 

D. The cultural gap must be bridged between student^, professidnab 'and/or para-profeslSonals who are educationally or culturally 
different. " ^ . 

After a critical review and analysis of the EPDA rationale in conjunction with the broadly defined needs 
of each satellite, the Midwest Center developed the^ following objectives which were approved in their* 
present form by each satellite. The agreed upon terminal objectives were: 

MIDWEST CENTER TERMINAL OBJECTIVES 

1 » Alteration of the training programs In universities which prepare pupil personnel workers in order to inflti^nce the changing of 
pupil presonnel services offered at the school level 

a. To' have each satellite prepare a^prospective new degree program or specialization which could be adopted In its university, 
which would qiiallfy as a training program for the "new profeuional** as defined in the EPDA rationale 

b. To have experimental or pilot courses developed by the satellite staff which logically relate to the EPDA rationale, and have 
been proven effective In teaching the skills, concepts and attitudes the courses seek to provide 

c. To have each sauUite develop pilot courses of instruction which are closely rebted to the practical problems .that face In'ner- 
dty schools ^ ... 

(t To have the university component of each satellite incorporate into its present degree program a course that deals with- 
4 cultural awareness, decision making and planned system change 

e. To have the Sute Department of Public Instruction (SEA) adopt the re(;|iiirenteiit that a course that deals with cultural 
awareness, planned system change*and data-based dedsion making be required for ccrtificatioh in PPS and Schobl Social 
Work for Innc^-city work ^ 

f. To have each satellite be able to support the decision it has made with valid data; to have it secure evidence df the results it 
has achieved and evidence of the effectiveness of its strategies ^ 

■ ■■ ■ ' * ' ^ . 
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'2. Thr new prpfessionals (entry ftflMkene%V3il) will pe^onn icrvices u trainers, developeri, and constilUnU, u weQ as provide direct 

services to Mtasun^crs in scliools, by: \ , • , / 

' a. Utilizing organizational developmeiit and orfanizaU^ 

''KJE^viding consultation thepiry and practice * . o 

c. UrgMig cpDsniunity' developni^^ : . 

d. Diagnosing learning dUHcuities and their causes 

e/ A^ing definition and remediation of comipuiU '*^: / • 

: f. Applying of accoun^tabiUty and evaluation procedures 

g* Demonstrating acceptance and Operatlonalizad^ ' - 

■'■'department)-;.^ ■ . .'••'.'■. ., ■ ■w:.-[<, 

hu Continuing needs asKssment for adapting both Gaining ^a^^ » " ^ * . * 

i. Learaing about and impkihenting progranu to focus on cultural ; . 

. j. Initiatbig multi-level and multi-discipline training concepts , ^'^A^ 
■ " . ;^ . .' . - ' . ♦ . ; • a 'y^K \ ■ • . "» . . • 

Ohio SatelHte Goals ajid Objectives ^ ^Vjc ^ ^ ^ c 

Imtially, two goals were most prominent in the minds of the Ohio Satellite personnd; however, both were / 
yiewed as experimental in .nature. The thrust of the Ohio jState Satellite was one of change-brientation toward 
programs at both the university and local school levels. The goal for the first three years wais to cireate a self- 
sustaining local school district . demonstration site, the purpose of which was to exhibit the guidance fui;K;tion - 
as a viable institutional practice and construct. Such institutionalization throughout an entire school district 
was not easily attainable. The staff of the^Ohio, Satellite therefore chose to consider a single educational 
community as its target. Our intent was to select one school to interface with Project efforts toward attain- 
ment of this goal. ^ ' * 

A second goal was to create a consciousness within the Faculty of Guidance and Counseling Prograifi of the 
Ohio State University such that principal faculty members would recognize the necessity for a new guidance 
and: counseling preparation prograuTi— one whicK would be accommodating to guidance as an instructional 
function. .. * • , \/ , . ' ■' ■.• 

Attairimeht of these goals entailed the accomplishment of a series of program objectives. Specifically, these 
■v/ete: ; ^ ■': ■ ' .' • • •■/• ■ ■ .,' ■ / 

J. Creation-of a guidance and counseling program at the university level which cduld be considered an 
alterrialiye to thie notmal experience sequence leading to the Mastier of Arts degree. Such an alternative would 
hohethi&less satisfy the requirements of the degree, ' ^ — 

' 2. Entrance into an agircfement vvith an urban school system which would require students in the new 
program to practicic and demonstrate their jkills while in training. Such field experience or practicum would 
parallel course requirements. ■< A ■ ^ ' 

3.. Develppment of courses to supplement tho|e offered in tHe usual guidance and counseling program. Such 
courses would consider the unique needs and rdles o&^he new counselor and would ihclude inlprmation and 
experience concerning: counseling with Bkck students, organizational development, program planning, and 
evaluation. * . ; • 

4. Explication of the notion and ideals of teaming aS an approach to problem identification and resolution. 
Such explicatioil would represent ari aitern 

5. Acceptance by the community of at least bne schoql in which the Qliio Saitellite could demonstrate the 
implementation of * 'teaming. The Project would assist the faculty of that school in initiathig a teaming approach 
which could maintain andvsu^^^^^ ' . 

6 Recniitment of youtfi mterested in and no|6tivated/_to-participate in a graduate program which was exper- 
imental in naturf but from which a degree cbuld be eanied. Applicants would required to meet the standards 
established by the Graduate School of the Ohio State University. Participation also required a commitment to 
achieving and mastering a more intensive program than that demanded by the usual guidance'and counseling 
.program.- ■•■ " _ ■ ' '"^ 

Principal Cooperating InstU^ / - 

Th5 Ohio Satellite Project was administratively positioned within. the-Faculty of Special Services of the 
College of Educatipn (FSS), the Ohio State University. The authors of the project were members of the FSS. 
s The cooperating local school districts were located in Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio. These two systems 
each provided access to one elernentary, ohe junior high,' and one senior high school. All levels of public 
school faculty and staff were available to the Project personnel through this relationship. AdditibnallY, an • 
Effort would be made to engage the participation of 

Both the Satellite and the participating school systems cpncurred in the need to seek the decision of the 
Ohio Department of Education as a partner in this effortof change. Such involvement was especially necessary ^ 
to assist in issues related to certification which ^m 



The network of cooperation which comprised the effort of the Ohio Satellite was fiscally and organization- 
ally linked with the Midwest Center for Development of Pupil Personnel Service Programs. This center was 
located within the School of Education of Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. The Midwest Center 
. also included satellites at: 

1. The University ^of lUinois, Urbana and eight school district^^ ^ . 

2. The University of lUinois, Chicago Circjle and the Chic ' 

3. Indiaha University Nerthwest and the Gary Public Schools 

4. Indiana University— Bloomington and the Indianapolis Public Schools *^ 

5. f he LouisviUe Public Schools and the University of Louisville ■ ^^- 
Administrative Structure of the Ohio Satellite 

The program was adn^inistered }jy co-directors, a community l,iaison person and students working toward 
Master of Arts degrees in pupil personnel services. There were five students during the first year, three, during 
the second, and two during the third year. 

It should be noted that the co-directofs held.by chbice other full-time positions throughout the life of 
the project. The person who served as a community liaison was also a student. These leaders were expected to 
devote approximately one-fourth of their time to the Project. In retrospect, it appears that this time allot- 
ment was insufficient to adequately accomplish the full range of objectives specified. It should be stressed 
many times over that a change-oriented effort of this magnitude requires a full time professional staff of 
several persons. . * 

According to federal regulation^for use of EPDA funds, and the guidelines issued by the Midwest Center, 
each satellite was permitted som/e latitude in establishing its own mechanism for decision making. The Ohio 
Satellite, attempting as it was to^^weld a pluralistic group into a more singular focus unit, chose, to organize an 
Advisory Coiftmittee for it^ purpose. This approach was considered the most efficient if decisions- were to 
reflect the diversity associated with participation by two public school systems, the local and ?tate education 
agjcndes, and the university. 

, Each school district organized and maintained its own community task force. These task forces were 
charged with identifying and articulating issues arid problems to the Advisory Committee, which was eom- 

^posed of representatives from all participating groups engaged in the,Ohio Satellite opjeration— the Ohio State 
University, Ohio Department of Education, each of the local school districts, counselor trainees, and persons 

''frpm the Ibcal School community. The Project co-directors v^^ere also members of the Advisory Committee. 
Tksk force reports to the committee were made at monthly meetings. Thereafter, priorities for problem 
resolutions were set, activities designed, implemented, and evaluated for their effectiveness. Co-directors of 
the project were usually charged by the committee to assume responsibility for implementation and evalua- 
tion of activities. Critical decisions were thus made by the committee though the management of those 
decisions was usually the responsibility of the Project co-directors. Finally, Center-Satellite communications 
were usually transmitted from Center to co-directors to the committee and vice versa. 

A Chronological Review of Major Program Activities ..^ \ ^ / ^ ^ ^ 

Activities undertaken by Project staff fell primarily within three areas— project administration, development 
and maintenance of the Higher Education Pupil Personnel Specialist Program, and the development and 
maintenance of a program in the local schools which would implement guidance as an institutional function 

of the school. ' . 

The first major administrative task was to create an Advisory Committee which would itself incorporate 
the principles of teaming. The effort of the Project staff was to create in the minds of all participants a 3^nse 
of ownership and responsibility to the attainment of JProj^^ct goads. The use of teaming appeared to be the 
method most appropriate to attaining this end. Considerable practice in trie new decision-making process was 
needed, but the desired sense of cooperation among all participants did occur. ' ^ 
•Informally during the second year and formally during the third year. Project staff attempted to" initiate 
change in the requirements for admission to. graduate programs. The focus was on legitimizing valuable work, 
leadership, and volunteer experiences as appropriate entrance credentials to Master of Arts degree programs 
in guidance. This effort was referred to in the project as the Parallel Expedience Ph)gram (PEP). Much effort 
was expended on this portion of the project, and two potential candidates were enrolled. The Graduate 
Committee of the College, however^ eventually voted against initiation of such a program. 

^^ur experimental courses were developed. Two of these were accepted as pennanen^ 
the College. Continuous field experiences for the new counselor trainee were also implemented: this field 
experience utilized opportunities within the College as well as target school systems. The success of this 
effort was evidenced by the intention of the Faculty of Special Serviceis to consider incorporation of con- 
tihuous field experiences in its present guidance and counseling requirements. Finally, the total curriculum 



' for the new professional necessitated the development of specialized course offerings/ in the development of 
inquiry skills, as well as program planning, community organization, and techniques for counseling in Slack 

. settings. While these experiences were achieved vlithiri the limits af course hours required for the Master of . 
Arts de^ee in Guidance and Counseling, these new candidates also enjoyed a preparation tailor-made to their 
unique| needs. 

Master's degree pupil personnel trainees were required to experience a field practicum in the target scliools. 
They became involved in a wide range of school and community activities, working with the Advisory 
Cortiniittee, Educational Task Force, and team leaders. They also served as assistants in many^of thrf^rograms, 
including the community and evening schodl. They received a broad experience in pr<^>gram plannmg, research, 
codrdfnatioh, counseling, administration^community organization, and human relations. Th'ey also served as 
consultants and advisors at many levels of program operation, This unique multiple experience proved to be 
a useful model for the'training of pupil personnel specialists. , ^ 

The merger of Adult Education, Guidance anSi Counseling, and Student Personnel Services reflects an ad- 
ministrative arrangement which resulted in the Fapulty of Special Services. The .new chairman of this faculty 
was the first year co-director of the Ohio Satellite. His goal was to create a new faculty on paper as well as in 
spirit. Moreover, he wanted to enjoin this faculty to create a program which wOuld bridge the objectives 
of all three areas, but would reduce the degree of overlap in former mission statements and course objectives. 
Realizing that teari^ing could accomplish his objectives, he sought the energy of the Ohio Satellite to assist 
this effort. 

The Satellite responded because they were offered an opportunity to initiate change in the Guidance and 
Coimseling program. An opportunity to bring about a significant change in the approach to educating guidance 
counselors could not be ignored. ' 

WOTjcing with a special faculty committed at first and then with the entire faculty at a faculty retreat, a new 
program mission began to emerge. This new mission was translated into a possible competency-based curric- 
ulum Experience. The faculty, however, was not as prepared for the new thrust to the degree as its chairman 
or the Special committee had thought. Faculty members. did not accept the new plan, and no compromises were 
offered. No effort has been extended since that time by this faculty. Adult Education, then a part of that 
faculty, has since been moved to the Faculty of Vocational Technical Education. Project efforts did not 
cease, however, but simply changed directions. 9 • 

While this effort was unfolding, an interim dean was appointed to the College of Education. The College 
Senate also began to develop a college-wide program of urban teacher education, the committee for which 
was chaired by a Satellite co-director. This presented a new opportunity for the Project to join with urban / 
education advocates to try to effect change or new direction^in the College preparatory programs. This 
effort was not in vain; in, February, 1974, an Urban Education Program was initiated using the teaming 
model. Eleven faculties have representatives now on the Urban Education Advisory Board, the policy making 
body of the Wogram. : 

Although t^e Ohio Satellite was not responsible for motivating or initjayng any of these actions, it was an 
energy sourcelcommitted toward an urban education philosophy. Thephlo Satellite also represented a visible 
process whichlitilized the open^coUaborative model for action. Until this time, projects such as the Ohio 
Satellite Pupil Personnel Services Project and the Black Education Program^ had stood alone in their attempt 
tojmplement parallel efforts based on common intents. 

A third major category of activities launched by the Ohio Satellite were those dealing with the local school 
districts and their communities. In order to effect change, the Project required entry into schools and their . • 
neighborhoods. Project staflf stood ready to assist in problem identification and resolution through the use 
of the teaming or collaborative model process. Howeve^FHu^illingness to receive such assistance did not 
readily surface. \ * 

Due to student disruption at the Columbus target senior high school during.the spring prior to the initia- 
tion of the Satellite Project,^ much concern had been expressed in the Linden area over educational issues. 
' Many Project activities, therefore, focused on this high school. Monthly meetings were held with the principal 
in order to convince an admitted "bureaucratic administrator" to cliange his perception of the collaboration 
model. A change was obviously needed at this level if any intervention was to come about. 
' P.uring the metamorphic period at.the school, the Project Advisory Committee assisted an Educational Task 
Force in planning and implementing two workshops for Linden area parents and teachers. These efforts 
showed fruition when the senior bigh principal urged the Linden area schools to involve themselves in a 
summer needs assessment workshop. This activity involved all levels of the project team: the university, the 
school system, the State Department and the comnrtunity. This workshop resulted in a prioriaed list of needs 
facing the Linden schools. It also produced a group of school-based professionals trained as team leaders. 
Another workshop materialized for theColumbus target junior high school faculty. These individuals could 
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begin to. assist their schools toward accomplishing guidance as a total function. This was particularly evidenced 
among the senior high school faculty. Each it^ iri the priority list and each tcam^leader required follow-up, 
however." » . ^ ' , * . 

-vThis need for follow-up tested the energy of the Satellite to respond. Collaboration* was even more critical 
than ever, The Advisory Board used all. the resources available to plan"" follow-up activities for these team 
leaders, and to begin to develop solutions to those needs listed by the summer v^rorkshop participant^. Using 
an exchange of scrvice^t^hich already was an agreement between Ohio State and the Columbus Schools, qrii^ 
versity-directed, tuition-free in-service courses were offered foe the public school-based team.leaders. The 
Columbus EduGaliofial Task Force also conducted workshops for faculty and parents of the Linden' con>- 
munlty. These workshops were designed to deal vdth techniques and skills for accomplishing the collaboratlorr 
model, 'as welLas exploring at lezftt partial resolutions of some of the needs previously identified. ' 

The activitlBBf the sec6nd summer included a wprkshop to help teachers resolve problem^ relatec^ to - : • - 
reading— tlje^jfoeron^-school need according to participants in the fir^t year summer wiorksl>bp. Partlcipaints 
were paid for their attendance. The workshop leaders included students, experts in the area of reading- and 
parents. Again, the Advisory Conimittee needed the assistance of all components of the team to provide the 
energy and other resources.necessary for a successful workshop. Workshops ircdrug awareness, teenage preg- 
nancy, and parenthood were also planned. ^ • ' ; y^'./,- '//f^y 

In some instances, a trainee's field experience requireni^nt was spliced in ordfHo^.seiS^e specia^^ needs. 
For.example, an out-school tutoring program staffed by^atellite cdUnselor trdinees^%im pupils 
suspended from the target Columbus junior high sc]>dol. The intent was to motivate 'these pupils to return to 
school with positive attitudes apd to assist them in maintaining skills corrtparablc to those of their peers. A 
tutoring program was also initiatec} in the Linden area schools and was partially staffed by Satellite counselor - 
trainees.-. ^ ' ,^ , ; . '. ■^'^^/"^v- ■ --^ / ' ' ■' ■> - 

A Fall 1972 co&rse 'in Team Building in a Public School Setting was of fered tiijf Linden area school-based 
,team leaders. This course was offered through the Ohio State University-Cplumbu^^ Schools exchange of 



services contract. Wjth this copfie completed, the Satellite staff was ia a p.psitiori^to begin to **wean" the " * 
public school staff from Saft€ttite dependency in order to determine if the proces^could be self-sustaining 
within the schools. / ' ^ 

At this point, efforts of the Project turned to administrative activities necessary to comply with requests 
• stemming from the joint needs of the Midwest Center and each satellite to close out the three year program. 
Energy turned to reflection, outcome evaluation, and reconstruction of efforts accomplished. A monograph 
oh the theory and practice of teaming was planned and a.consultaiit author employed. The Ohio Satellite 
joined ia "Operation Rec4p".in February, 197!$; At the same time, much energy was devoted to maintaining 
the established efforts of the Satellite counselor trainee pirQgrarjri and the evaluation of the program. Energy 
was also channeled into those **higher education agency change" strategies outlined at. the beginning of this 

chapter. ' / 

. - _ ' ■■ . ' " . •' _ 

Obstacles and Problems Encountered , ,^ a- 

One of the early problems which confronted the Project staff was the withdrawal of project sanction by 
the Columbus schools. For reasons never given to l*rojcct staff, the Superintendent of Columbus Schools, by ' 
a letter to the Project co-directors, terminated the basic agreement between the two agencies. While ^ response 
was being formulated by Project staff,.thc pRncipals of the Linden area targct sctiools indicated they could 
not accept this termination. A conference vyas held an>ong all parties. Due to the insistence of the principals, 
sanction for school participation was restored. This incident gave notice to the Project staff that there was 
recognition and acceptance of their efforts on the local level. 

Recruiting counselor trainees and finding a base for the Project at the university posed little other than 
monetary issues. Establishing a position in the target schools was, hoWevcr, a slow process. In Columbus, the 
principals of the target schools were-slow to accept the efforts of the Satellite,vreflecting the initial uncertainty 
of many groups about thcnature of the Project. The Ohio Satellite had no product which would appear to 
solve the^educational problems of.the Linden area. It'offered a process— a process which had to be implemented 
ih the main by persons other than Satellite staff. Communication of this notion raised concerns. The Linden 
community wanted answers, a blueprint for success; they wanted something tangible— immediately! 

Adoption of the teaming process also meant giving up authority ^r decision-making and responsibility to 
a broader base of school personnel. Principals were not ready to do this. It took the senior high staff and 
vice-principal almost a year to create an atmosphere of trust for the Project. 

The Cincirinati site was too geographically removed trom the Ohio Satellite headquarters at Columbus to be 
of immediate benefit. The schools in that system were selected by central office staff, and the task force was ' ^ 
composed of central office administrators. The project co-directors met often with the Cincinnati task*force V 



■ ■.■ : . , ■ . . 

and a solid interchange of ic[cas occurred. However, the day-to-day contact, recognized as imperative, was not 
possible. At the end of the first year^ Cincinnati decided to utilize Model Cities funds to continue the process 
begun at that site. The Satellite's involvement with the Cincinnati site was over. • 
' With the terminatfon of the Cincinnati site, other problems arose, mostly due to staff changes* One Project 
cp-director resigned to accept the chairmarlsliip of the Facility of Special the Ohio State 

University College of Education. He was replaced by a member of the faculty of Early Childhood Education, 
and the Advisory Committee was tcmpowtrily suspended. The Columbus Educational Task Force continued 
to be very active, hdwevar. Finally, the Colurnbus elementary target school discontinued its participation in 
the project, and its principal resigned as task force chairman^ A new chairman replaced him. Obviously, it 
was difficult to establish continuity under these conditions during the seoond ytdr. • 

Toward the end of the second project year, questions were raised concerning the^cTecIsion-making power of 
the Froject. What was at first only a ripple, later became a wave of discontent. The Advisory Committee was 
regenerated. It immediately began to function, but with a loss of its Original inertia. Never again was it to 
focus on Satellite objectives. Instead, it tilu-ned to admiliistrative decision-making. Though the second summer 
was'reUtively successful, other problems followed. . " • 

Administrative disagreements between th<f Indiana Center and the Ohio Satellite surfaced. These were 
primarily the result of (a) a supposedly inadequate second ycar^final report ^d (b) a provocative third year 
proposal. It seemed impossible for the Ohio Satellite staff to tend to the issues raised by the Indiana Center. 
Finally, after a series of meetings and several proposal interactions, a final agreement was rieached, but at the 
expense of three months of vaTuable^pianning time. This late beginning was cause for anguish on the part of 
the Ohio Satellite staff on many occasions thereafter. The Advisory Committee dfclayed its initial meeting, 
the task force was even, more delayedv arid. interchange between the two was severely cramped. 
\ Shortly after, Project staff received word that its ef forts toward establishment of the previously described 
Parallel Experience Program had been thwarted. The *-l6w ebb" of the third year had been reached. Many 
lessons were tO be learned in the foUowirig" months. Teaming, as it relji^ted to the Satellite^sAdvisory Com- 
mittee, was no longer a reality. V " . V 

Recall that the principal reason for establishing the Advisory Committee had bBen to forestall possible 
competition between the Columbus and Cincinnati schools for limited Satellite resources, to focus instead 
on higher objectives. Within the year, however, three school principals were appointed to the committee. 
The competitive spirit proved disruptive among Columbus staff when one principal was named ais thircl year 
Project co-director. Much of tl^ limit<;d Prpjcct resources was eventually targeted for the co-director's 
schboL Not much in the way. of resources nor 'energy remained to implement a thrust at the second junior 
high school participating in the Project. ' ' 

Moreover, the role pf the Advisory Committee became unclear. All efforts undertiakeh seemed beyond 
their capability to* solve. Planning time was at a premium. Activities had to be devoted almost entirely to 
resolution of details of the^Midwest Center requests, including evaluation. Many of the requests from the 
Center necessitated the total attention of Project staff. . ^ 

Summary - * * • 

The Ohio Satellite W21S designed to try to establish two demonstration sites. One would be in a public school 
setting/exhibiting a commitment to* the total guidaricc function hi a school setting. The second would be * 
within a university faculty and would exhibit a degree of proclivity to alter traditional programs to make 
them capable of supporting the school setting. Many activities were designed and implemented to satisfy 
these goals. Many problehris occurred, some of which were resolved, otners not. M6st t)f the necessary 
mbdifieations helped the Siatellite improve its performance. One fact is clear: Through the use of demon- 
stration sites, high visibility is paid to the need for total guidance function as a school responsibility. 
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:^ CHAPTER III 
Teaming for Educational Change * 

Teaming as a process fqr educatibnail'changc is not a new concept. It is gfcnerally agreed that more co- 
operation is necesszury among prbfessional educators than'among Ather professional groups, jlurther, even . 
more cooperation is needed when the total educational community is considered, since this group includes 
both professional and nonprofessional (parents, etc.) personnel. The importance of the team approach to 
problem solving has thas particularly emphasised b^^ • 

The need for cooperation n^s special implications for pupil p^rson^ Considering the diversity of 

cultural groups, (Blacks, *Chic^os, Native Americans, etc.) who differ from those in control of school policy, 
it is necessary fo integrate the educational community with different levels of functioning and different aware- 
nesses lind perceptions. Clearly, among the traditional teams, it can observed that there often existed 
conflicts in the goals across and within subgroup^. The result was a series of mismatches among those respon- 
sible for administering the functions of th^ edifdatibnal community. The approaches* which evolved in the 
Ohio Satellite were designed to provide a mor^effcctive method for satisfactory decision-making toward 
positive educational change. ' ; ; / / 

Secondly, when problems were identified, the chain o^ command often provided personal or bureaucratic 
screens which tended to alter the nature of the problem. This resulted in a response which did hot address 
itself to the nature of the origi*nal ptoblefri^ 

Just as frecji^ently, when decisions wer'f needed concerning certain problems.or issues, the structural design 
for problem solving created aTtime lag from the point of problem identification to the poirtt of problem 
response. Often as a residt of tiiis lag (a) the solution frequently did not fit the problem; (b^ the problem no- 
longer existed or had cliiange(d; and (c) individuals or groups affected by the problem may have organized l^ss 
desirable responses but nonetheless effective defenses to deal with their problem concerns. 

It was obvious that a change mechanism was necessary within education which considered all constituents 
in the decision making process. The PPS Program used teamin| as a change strategy becauke it was believed 
that teaming provided the process which responded to the p 

.'■^ This decision assumed that greater cooperation was needed among professional and lay groups pertinent 
to the educational process. In addition to the need for a team, effort was heightened by rec6gnition of the 
gap existing between tl^e experience schools offer arid that which students meed to function in today's world; 
There ivas an especizflly'siignificant need for improyed. services to poly cultural groups and poor people. |n 
previous projeCTs the adults in the educational commiinity were ignored, an^ firoject efforts usually failed ' 
to bring about significant changes yi the studentsMearning environment. Thus it was assumed that, if involve- 
ment from non-school adults was not spugKt, the learning cliniate provided for students would continue to be 

. inadequate. The pronouncement of edi^catprs that "We are here for the students" is verification, that they 
view themselves as instruments of instruction rather than hu;nan beings who require a posif ive Atmosphere 
conducive to instruction and learning. Emphasis on adults in the educational community working as part of • 
an educational team vyould de-?mphasize the role of the educator as an instrument and re-emphasize the role 
of the educator as participaint. - \ ' V ^ - 

Teaming is viewed as a dynamic process which allows individuals from all levels within the 'educational 
communitY to be a significant part in the^ecrsion-mSking process. By having a personal investment in the 
decision making, individuals are able to influence their own organizational behavior and progress ov^r long^ 
periods of time. JFufther, the teanndecrsion making process is one which allows the creation, implementation, 
and cbntinuous irriprovement of 4 healthy educational climate for most students and addlts. v : 

Just as. different members of sports teams have differentiated assignments and responsibilities, depending 
on positions played, so do various PPS team rhembers exercise specialized functions. Parents from thd * . . . 
schoolsV'attendance areas, school educators (i.e., teachers, counselors, principals, secretaries, assistant superin-^ 
tcndents, board members, etc.), university professors and State Department of Education supervisors all ' 
have something to offer the total effort. The differentiation occurs in perspectives and in talents, \ 
No two persons in the edudationaLcofemunity are alike in the professional backgrounds or persOnalffies 

' they bring to tfiie team. However, they are identical in the school-related frame of reference that they bring; " w • 

that is to. say , a/A mdtwdwa an obligatipn to^convey a specified body of attitudes^ fdcts, skills, and 

concepts to the Hudents, This dichotomy holds implications for the entire team. First of all; each member's 
unique strengths and characteristics are garnered as a student guid^ce activity irespU'rce. Second, the specific 
professionzd or paraprofessional perspective common to all must be respecfed during consultation on direct ^ 
student-feidted Or other school^related difficulties. This does not mean surrendering pupil considerations in 
fiaV9r of consideration for administrative personn^ * v 
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' followed "by dialogue ip which the team works out^ a plan of action benefidial to all persons involved in the 
educational process. The outcome of such an arrangement provides the team with one ofits greatest assets— 
functional efficiency, _ • 

We believe that thei»Teaming Development Training Model consists of four phases.. These include awareness, 
knowledge acquisition, skUl'development, and involved action(Wigtil and Kelsey **Focus on Guidance/' 
Novernber 196$)., We will explore each separately. ' ^' 

A wareness. The'first phase is onc.of sensitivity or awareness. During this stage, individuals on the team 
^ attcmptf to Understand (a) the concept called teaming, (b) how this concept is dfiferent from the usual opera- 
. tional method of teaming that exists within institutions, (c) how the concepts will be different, especially in^ 
terms of the decisiori-makirtg process, and (d) how -each individual will function on the team. Team members 
are ^ven opportunities to assess th^ir feelings in relationship to this new model and are encouraged to accept . 
ticW fyiictional roles within its contexj. , ^ . ' . 

Knowledge Acquisition^ Emphasis in fehls'stage is placed on understanding the areas of community develop- 
ment, organizational development, interviewing and counseling skills, and pplitical action ajplprpaches. It is 
extremely important thatrach member of the team have a level of knowledge arid understanding in each of 
these areas in order to func^on effectively on the team.,* , ^ 

Skill Development. During this stage a great deal of emphasis is placed on trying out the new knowledge 
and skills which have been learned or developed by team members. Common team missions are established, 
► and t<lj|m members can identify and develop competencies which are needed to carry out thr common ^ 
mission's. . - ' . 

Involved Action. Finally, in this*tage the transfer of tearn learning place in settings other than the 

initial target settihgs. It is assumed that many of 'the findings, of this Project will be applicable to other educa- 
..tional communities. This stage is likely to. be aioVt^rftec implemented both during and after the life 
^f the project. • ■ .r". . . 

WhatHappens^rm 
During the teraining process> the 

1; Teaming should provide ppportunities for all components and individuals to experience some self- 
evaluation ancl to^eive intrapersonal satisfaction or rewards. Some examples of questions which are 
personally raised are:. ' *, . ,* \ 

a^Wh^itarri i doing that is successful? , 

b; What Am^^I^ not successful? Am I afraid to face my successes and failures? 

. ^ ^ ' c; Why di^ I respond as I do (custom, tradition, logic, rational behavior, human tendency)? 
' * d. Anv I flexible enough to allow myself to experience differences caused by, for example, time periods, 
^ *.v ages, cultural eras and sex? ' . 

e. Once I have experienced differences, am I willing to do something about them by attempting personal 

change, personal strategies, and organizational approaches? ^ 
.f Wh'fen have I last made a personal growth change or an organizational procedural overhaul? (Do I 

fool- myself about this by saying, "It can't happen overnight/' and insure jthat tomorrow never comes?) 

2. Teaming should provide an opportunity to understand goals and objectives in order jto limit sub-units or 
/ interdepariment conflicts which pull in op(!)osite directions. Critical concerqs in this area include the inte- 
gration of personal goals, sub-units' (faculty, staff, students, administration) objectives, and institutional 
purposes/This is not^an easy task because many institutions, colleges, and universities have developed^ 
parameters or boundaries based on a hypothetical ffcrson or a pseudo-student. There often is little regard 

fo^ the actual people who make up the'institution. 

3. The human element must become a major consideration. ^ 

a As people wor^ together, rank gnd status may often get in the way. Teaming considers^ that persons 

of lesser rank feel the same need to be understood as do people of higher rank. ' 
b. Leadership as^signments are made'on the basis of availability of competencies at a given time rather 
• , on prptocoL ^ y 

' ' V "c. Each faction is able to profit from group thrust, thus eliminating compounded blindness and 
frustration. since all are able to "follow'' with ininimal hesitan ^ 
Teaming thus tends to lessen the concentration of power in the hands of avfew. lt approprU teaches that 
' only as each persoTi gives up the awe attributed to status and rank can he or she expect to influence arid 
contribute competencies toward positive group goals. 

Teaming places a major emphasis on the acquisition of competencies, knowledge and skills. However, two \ 
major considerations are evident in practice. (1) Even though there is some factual knowledge that can be 
. precisely stated corlcerning teaming^as a process, each person must discover for hi^ to combine this 

' ■ ^ ■■ •/.\' ' . ■'■ ■. ■/ ^ ■ i ■ . . ' ^ . 
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knowledge with his own capabilities ,a[nd skiUs.,.(2) Each member of ajeam must lealrn to hypothesize, cxperi- ' 
merit, devise ihethods, and test ideas. '■ \ . , ' 

. In order to function effectively, a team aisp requires a clearly deflnecf feedback system. This pattern of 
messages milst include procedures appropriate for (1) checking and rechecking how each individual's behavior 
is viewed.by others in the team, (2) assessing the behavior and motivation of others, and (3) validating judg- 
rifierits of human events to see if the^ fit what others si:c. Without a communication system to provide an ^ 
acceptable pattern of reciprtjcal messages, an effective system is impossible. 

Teaming Vehicles and Processes , 

1. TThr Advisory Committed 

The Ohio Satellite organized several^major vehicles for the planning and implementation of its teaming 
objectives,. The first such vehicle was anu\dvisory Committee, a small body df some seven persons representing 
various educational coriimunities. There was at least one representative each from the following sources: 
. a. The Ohio State Department of Education . ^ ^ > * . 

. b. Master's degree student in^upil Personnel * - 

c A"cpnlmunit)^reprcsentative ^ - * 

d. The'Ohio State University * . \ ' \ > ^ 

e. Principals of participating schools ^ . . 

f. Co-Directors of the Project ♦ / ' >^ ■ ' i- 

The Advisory Committee was responsible for the selection of personnel, major fiscal policy formation and * 
maintenance!^ It selected the target schools and made judgments regarding the major thrust and emphasis of 
the overall program. ^ 

The first major procedtire outlined by the Advisory Committee was that of a "needs assessment survey." The 
needs assessmient survey was a comprehensive exanlination by thc target schools of critical problems and 
issues facing them. Workshops and seminars were established to conduct in-depth examination of school 
problems. This survey resulted in identification of major problems and recommendations for their solution. 
For example, the survey brought to light that tenth graders who came to Linden High School for the first time 
received no orientation about the school. Studems were therefore spending thr'ee yearsTat the high school 
without understanding the physical facility or school program, and having very little opportunity to ask 
questions or become acquainted with school officials. \ 

The Advisory Board recommended that Linden establish* an orientation program for tenth grade students. 
The prin<?ipal,.a member of the cpmnvittee, agreed with this recbm'niendation. His school task force decided 
to'clost the school fdr one day in order to conduct such an orientation. Itshotild be noted that no single' 
guidance counselor could have made and successfully/implemented such a prpgram. There wPuld have been 
resistance from both teachers and admirtistratots. The result is that tenth graders are noAv immediately made 
to feel more a part of their new scho^y and do so, with an opportunity for a greater amount of communica- 
tion between themselves and school officials. 

The Advisory Committee also organized intraschool workshops for teachers and staff. These workshops 
have proven extremely helpful in bringing about improved communications among all school personnel. 
Workshops wer6 also organized; for parents and community people. These also served to bridge relations 
between the schpol and the community. Parents came forward with many suggestions on how the overall 
educational program could be improved. They were, for example, extremely concerned about instruction^ 
in thie basic skills (reading, writing, and arithmetic). As a result of this concern the'Advisory Committee 
recommended that each school should provide for reading workshops for their teachers. Each teacher was 
encouraged to become more'proficient in the art of teaching communicative skills. The Advisory Committee 
also, encouraged teachers and aijiministratoi[s to participate in other works^iops and educational seminai^s. 

The most important role of the Advisory Cpmmittce was its continuous campaign to achieve total com- 
munity concern, for excellence and quality education. Community rallies were organized around community 
leaders and spokesmen for quality education. In this mariner, the Advisory Committee functioned-as a , 
catalyst to push the total conimunity to join hands with other educators. 

2. -The Educational Task Force 

The Advisory Committee/'recommcnded and worked to establish an ^Educational Task Force, ppen to any 
"person in the target school airea. Active participants included^chool administrators, teachers, students, 

parents, jnembers'pf the Advisory Committee and other community representatives. Attendance at monthly 
' meetings ranged from thirty to eighty persons per meeting. The task force hasbecome.a forceful organization 
and resolved to remain in existence after federal funding of the Ohio Satellite has been discontinued. 

In the early stages the task force was ^een by many as an ongoing effort on the part of the school officials 
to disband the Parent TeacK(fr Association* This interpretation created some ^fficulties in attaining tptal 



community support. Principals were very sensitive to, this allegation, and in some instances were ujiable to 
lend their t<ital cooperation to the goals and objectives of the Project. They simply did not have community 
consensus.. With limited full-tinft staff and resources it was difficult to conduct a compreh^ensive task of 
interpretation to the^ public. * . 

The lack of full-time staff to work with the educational institutions has been one of the weaknesses of the 
Ohio Satejlitc. This Project required at least two* full time professional staff to provide supportive services 
for the Educational Task Force and Advisory Board, *as well as other organized and unorgan'feed^ufti^. How- ' 
ever; the Educational Task Force did realizifsome ..major achievements. It was responsible for the unfreezijig- . * 
of communication in .Jjthe^totdl educational community. Dialogue was increased between teachers and admin- ' 
istrators, between guidance counselors and other school staff. There was-an overall improvement of relations' 
between the school officials and the students. In fact, students Were always present at meetings-^^Prior to this 
program, students and school officials had been locked in day-to-day major confrontations; irj some instances > 
schools had been forced to close for fear of physical vicience. The Educational Task Force encouraged much 
needed, open dialogue between students and school officials. 

'The Educational Task Force also atten^pted to explore the problem of school suspensions. It was the 
practice to suspend students for long periods of time because of discipline and behavior problems. The.task x 
force decided to establish a Community School to meet the educational needs pf such students. A building 
was obtained in the community. Tutoring and other.guidance programs were'organized. The work of the task 
force in this area has led to a major reduction in suspensions. The task force also anticipates a major increase 
in the'rcading scores for students at Linmoor Junior High Schoplias a result of activities initiated in this area. 

The task' force establis|ied an evening school program for jcpmmuhity residents. Courses ranged from typing 
and shorthand to a variety of arts, crafts, and other prograinris of interest to adults in the community. Although 
a very, worth while effort, it was eventually dropped^beclusc of our limitations on tinfie and resources. A more 
successful activity, probably because it fell withirfi:iHe rang« of short tei'm involvement, was * -Fun Night." 
Teachers became so enthusiastic about comipxinlty participation that they agreed to form car pools to pick 
up parents for the event. .■ f 

3. Teamli^aders . 

Each target school organi^ied a tdam of some ten to fourteen persons to coordinate the programmatic 
activities conducted in its building. TUfe teams included administrators, teachers, guidance counselors, and 
iSlhers. Each team leader AvpUld meet with a small group of teachers to discuss various program suggestions 
and activities. These jproups were organized along natural divisions. For example, a particular group of grade 
level teachers would meet, "or the physical education staff might come together, to discuss common concerns. 
As a result thecc was significant improvement in communications and overall group morale within the schools. 

The teams had responsibility for impleihenting and making suggestions to t4ie Educational Task Force. 
Team leaders met weekly and planned to continue their established function even after . federal support for 
. the Ohio Sateiiitc is discontinued. . 



CHAPTER IV 



. The Ohio Satcllite'Pupil Personnel Training Models 

The Ohio Satellite Project recognized the need to cjcsign a model that would provide educational training 
for three distinct community groups.. First, the program, was designed to provide graduate training at the 
master's and Ph.D. level for a small group pf students who could meet existing university requirements. 
This program was called the Pre-Servicc,T raining Program^. Secondly, aprogram was established for teachers 
and 6thcr school pefsomjiel interested in receiving university credit for courses specifically geared^ to their 
personal and professional needs. This program was called the^ In-Service Mid-Career Training Program. A third 
component was a program whereby persons withoKfTfhe Baccalaureate degree could be admitted to' the 
master's program using experience and demonstrated Iwdership as qualifications for their admission. This 
program was called the Parallel Education Program (PEP)>W6vaj5o hoped that the Project would serve as a 
catalytic force in helping the university Vecognize^the value of rCommunity Professorships," i.e., persons 
having unique contributions to make to the various educaUopal coirimunities. ' % ' ■ 

The following section explores these four program models a^d the manner in which they were organized, 
as well as their functions within the Ohio Satellite Prograr^^ . 

Program Descriptions 

Pre-Service Training Program ^ . 

During the summer of 1971, three students were ^admitted to the PPS Pre-Service Preparation Program. 
They were enrolled in the regutar GuidEince program at the ma3ter's level. These students were recruited and 
^screened on the basis of the following. guideline?: v 

a. ' An effort was made to identify and recruit mostly Black students who had expressed an enthusiastic 
desire to work. in predominantly Black settings. " ^ 

b. The PPS collaborafi^ve decision making model was presented to all applicants. Its.discuission permitted 
"interviewers tb identify students whose philosophy approximated a similar approach to group and collective 
problem solving. . / 

c. Recruits were to manifest a basic/sensitivity and understanding of the causative factors of problenis in 
inner-city schools and cpnimunities. • 

d. Students were to be receptive to the idea of thie need for training a new kind of practitioner. 

e. Students were to be amenable to the notion of participating in a year-long, community-based practicum 
experience in a predominantly Black setting. " 

Students enrolled in the program were required to take the core of departmental courses requisite to 
achieve professional certification. In addition, they were offered four newly developed courses designed to 
provide relevant content and skills for persons preparing to wbrk in predominantly urban Black settings. 

A conipfehensive bibliography of readings was made available for each course.' In each coiirse, students 
were organized into small groups. This provided maximum opportunity for discussion of subject matter and 
exchange of peirspnal ideas. Students wer^ncouraged and assisted in examining the nature of their interniaJ 
as w^l 2is external worlds. This endeavor was often very painful and emotional; however, there is little doubt 
that it did serve to bring about in the minds of participants a more genuine understartding of themselves in 
particular, and of hunian dynamics* in general. Throughout the program students were also required fo attend, 
and encouraged to'participate in, professional workshops iis well as other activities planned by local schooll^, 
agencies, and other community groups. To acquire planning, coqrdinative and other organizing skills, students 
wefe required to organize workshops as well as help develop needed programs and special institutes. They 
were also responsible for the organization of community and evening school programs. 

The students responded enthusiastically to the community practicum. In the regular guidance training 
program the practicum is university-based. Students observe through one-wa>\ mirrors, participate in game 
stimulation, role playing, etc: The community-based practicum provided an opportunity for students to 
spend appioximately tvvclve working hours a week in an instituUon located in the community. This approach 
to learning made possible a greater integration of classroom theory with practical experience. 

Just as important was the stimulation offered by the field experience toward a new and more advanced 
level of inquiry. Students recognized the need, for and often gave realistic answers to **nitty gritty" problems 
formerly bypassed. They questioned theories^ and showed greater interest in developing procedures which 
will result in problem solution, rather than interest only in achieving formal certification. 

The community field practicum also provided an opportunity for students to witness practitioners at work. 
They could begin to compare professional statements of what should be done with what was actually done on 



a day-to-day basis. They could begin immediately to^cvaluate their own competencies to function as 
profession^ practitioners. Since faculty members working with the Project .were required to collaborate with 
students in the field setting, they were under constant scrutiny regarding their skills and abilities to cope with 
complex practical problems. The faculty member, as a partner in the learning process, became a living example 
of both theory and practice in motion. Various types of faculty members were utilized in this regard: three 
counselor educators, one specialist in e^ly and middle childhood education, one specialist in evaluation and 
research, two curriculum specialists, four practicing counselors, and three practicing principals. 

All students who participated in the program over the three year period have since graduated. Most are 
employed in settings $imil2ur to those for which they were trained, and some are pursuing advanced degrees. 

Jn-Servtce Mid-Career Training Program 

In many urban^areas across Ohio there are teacher's, school personnel, agency persons, paraprofessionals, 
and others who arc interested in continuously pursuing educational opportunities. This interest takes many 
forms. Many without university degrees desire to take specialized courses or acquire degrees in counseling. 
Many teachers, social workers, and other persons with Associate of Arts or Bachelor of Arts degrees wish to 
continue working while either taking select courses or pursuing an advanced degree. There ate also parents and 
other community persons interested in issues related to guidance who desire to take, courses on a pait-timc 
basis. , . 

These needs gave rise to the establishment of the In-Seryice Mid-Career Training Program. Despite numerous 
difficulties associated with instituting new courses or a new curriculum at such a major university a^ Ohio 
State, a variety of programs and activities were developed. A concerted effort w^ made to establish courses 
to mtet the spcf 'xdA needs of the group described. It was necessary that participants firit be accepted for 
graduate study. This made it possible for them to take courses offered in the regular graduate school program* 
Most of them took evening courses or independent study and small group courses which were established 
upon the special needs of the students. One such example was a course in. behavior modification developed 
for public school teachers. This course provided a practical approach for use with **problem centered" 
students. Other courses were designed to^ provide content on Black culture. Black institutic^nal development, 
and other relevant topics. ^ 

The In-Service Mid-Careex Program also provided opportunities for students to participate in workshops and 
special seminars led by the Satellite. Some examples were: ; two-week and four-week summer workshops on 
program planning and evaluationj>monthly meetings on, curriculum analysis; four-day summer workshops on 
**Teaming for Change"; and bi-monthly seminars on^earn building and leadership skills. Participants were 
always encouraged to become more actively" mVolved in life outside of their particular "work situation. Students 
were advised to attend city council meetings,'governmental hearings, rallies, and other political activities which 
'generally shape the policies' and direction of community life. V ' 

A major problem voiced by students in this program was related to frustrations they encountered in trying ' 
to develop a workable career plan. Many simply did not know what skills they possessed of what they could 
accomplish. Others Were uncertain how they could acquire the information and resources necessary to achieve 
their desired careicr goals. A significant amount of time was thus devoted to individual counseling and assistance 
to those persons wishing to clarify and make c^eer decisions. , 

Parallel Educatiori Program (PEP) 

The endless hours and efforts devoted to the establishment of the Parallel Education Program represents 
perhaps the most difficult challenge of the Ohio Satellite Program. Again, the goal was to (a) select a person 
recognized in the Black or urban community with leadership skills, with an interest in career development, 
and who had achieved wide-spjead recognition as having a great deal of talent and skills; (b) admit such an 
individual to the regular guidance program at the master's, level. ^ 

This proposal was presented and accepted by the Faculty of Special Services. A person was identified and 
recruited for the program. The person Was required to work.tor two quarters with fouf of the seven members 
of that faculty in ordef to give faculty members an ppportunity to assess the student's suitability for the 
regular master's program and give the Student a chance to become familiar with the faculty as well as the 
environment at the university. The student successfully completed this trial period and was permitted to take 
some fifty (50) hours of university creditin th^ regular master's program; for which he received satisfactory ^ 
grades. The graduate committee of the College of Education, however, refused to accept such credits toward ] 
graduation from the Master of Arts Program in Counseling. There were grave misunderstandings and h^^m 
disagreements over this matter. . 

Suffice it to say that a majority of faculty members would unhesitatingly recommend the individual fof a 
position in Career Development. In fact, the student is now employed as director of the Columbus Area 
Opportunity Industrial Center. 



Community Professor #s . 

Throughout the world, many universities permit persons with unique combinations of skills and information 
to become a part of their academic Community. Such persons arc invited as lecturers, \\isifing professors, or 
in some instances, have been known to receive full professorships. 

A suggestion was thus made to the university that persons with unique experiences in Black and other 
5. communities be given similar recognition. Several reputable persons from Black community organizations 
were invited to lecture on the problems and issues in the black community. Some came from organizations 
currently making (demands of the public schools. We also invited lecturers, parents, students, and other persons 
with an important point of view regarding the problems and issues facing Black communities. We believe that 
this effort should continue to be explored in the''future,'for human interaction is inherent in problem solving.' 

In conclusion, the overall Ohio Statellite Pupil Personnel Training Program has had a great deal of impact on 
individuals as well as several major institutions. A grand total of 69 trainees went through the pi:ogram over 
the three years. 

1971-72 ' 4 stipended M.A. students 

. ^ ^5 practicing counselors 

. 1972-73 4 stipended M.A- students ' ^ 

5 practicing counselors o / 

21 classroom teachers 
1 Ph.D. student ' * - • . - 



1973-74 3 8tipended M.A. students 

8 M.A. students (no^stipends) 
2 practicing counselors ; 
16 classroom teachers 
1 Ph.D. student 



CHAPTER V ; 
Evaluations and Rccommendatiohs 
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the Ohio Satellite Educational Community included the Ohio State University, the Columbus Board of 
Education, and local Columbus schools— Linden McKinley High School, Linmoor Junior High School, and 
Glads to tie Elementary School. The Department of Education of Ohip was also a participant along with the 
Midwest Center at Indizma University. All these forces joined in a unified effort .to realize three major ob- 
jectives of the Ohio Satelhtc Project, which Vvere: . 

1. Through ^'educational teaming" to organize problem solving processes and vehicles which would serve 
to improve overall guidance activities in the target schools ' 

2. Demonstrate the need to train a new kind of pupil personnel specia^^^^ 

3. Effect major changes in the overall guidance program in the target schools 

The organizers of the program v\rere somewhat idealistic in their hope of trying to achieve major changes 
within such large bureaucratic structures with limited resources. Without i\}is spirit and idealism, however, 
it is doubtful whether so much would have been accomplished. It was probably the idealism of the co-directofs 
and^the key staff peoplfe'that made the biggest difference. Anpther factor was the latent but growing readirtess 
for change and movement on the part of the Columbus Publiq Schools. 

Accomplishments " ' < | « 

* Accomplishments can be categorized in mzmy ways. We feel that the forms of accomplishment that we can 
accurately measure arc: successful activities, lessons learnedjfisom unsuccessful activities, and total program 
impact as revealed in questiomnaires and observations. j I 
Of those activities which could be considered successfully performed, the following are noteworthy: 

• The public school system and the university pooled their? respective resources ira^ 

implenient staff development workshops during the summe|f and weekends. . 

• TwQ: courses ("Counseling in a Black Setting" and "Organizational Development for Counselors") were 
dieyeloped and taught, and 2ure presently being considered for College adoption. « . 

• Field-based pupil personnel practicum experiences were provided on a quarterly basis for master's degree 
students in Counseling. 

• "Teaming was utilized as a way of institutionalizing guidance as a function of the total institution rather 
than the task or responsibility of only the c6uns^lor. ' • ^ ' * 

• Counselor trainees have demonstrated their abilities to use the collaborative-decision making model for 
. group problem solving. . ' , ♦ 

As far as accomplishments at the university level can be ascertained, we can point to several developments 
which reflect Satellite influence. Three very important programs were iniplemented at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity during .the funded life of PPS programs. 

• A College of Education-wide in-service program was started during 1973. This program consisted of ^ 
cooperation. among eleven faculties and several public school systems.. The Ohio Satellite has provided one 
model which was examined by the Coliegie during the in-service prog^^ % 

• An Urban Education Prograin was initiated in February 1974, a program which is using the "teaming'* 
model. Eleven faculties have representatives on the Urban Education Advisory Board which is the policy- 
making body within the College. PresenUy a Community Policy Bo2^^ 

* direction and assist in implementation.' ^ ^ 

• The Guidance and Counseling Program has been changed from an M.A. in Guidance and Counseling 
(which included certification), to an M.A. in Guidance and Counseling for teachers and others. State certifica- 
tion can be acquired after the master's degree if the student desires. 

Ohio Satellite Program Impacts v - 

The best witness of the impact of this three-year effort comes from testimony those involved in the 
process. What type-of schdol counselor di(^ the Satellite produce? The chairman of the Elementary Counsel- 
ing Program of the Columbus Schools gave the following statement: 

The goal of the project was to produce a different counselor— knowledgeable in the use of community 
' , and school resources. Those graduates hired by the Columbus Schools are good outreach counselors. 

They can use the comniuirity well, and the new course work and the field experiences they incurred as a 
part of their education are responsible for this. Special courses made these people stronger counselors of 
black youth, and field experiences permitted them to see and use a wide spectrum of change strategies. 
All counselors should have this course work and field experience before graduating. They would learn 
that teaming is difficult but productive work, that not all team memb%rs will always work, and those 
on a team have fallouts due to breakdown in communication. 

• • ' . 17. 
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A counselor who wprked with a Satellite counselor trainee graduate^ indicated the following: 

He is a different type of counselor— he is a human outreach person— he, is very effective.* He has a good 
personality, J>ut the difference was his field based program. He knew his way around kids and schools 
> from day on^i He'is a problem solver'in a prevention sense.' He does not like crisis but deals with it well. 

The OSO program gave him a lot of these skills. He is very pupil oriented. 
How has the Ohio Satellite Program affected the schools it has served? The following comments from 
teachers reflect the impact: - 

Has th^'pFrfgram improved the climate at your school? • ' ' ' 

Yes, definitely. It brought teaming to Linmoor. We have moi;e staff development than any school in the 
system. I have been at Linmoor for ten years and last year was the fir§t year that teachers did not want 
• out. Not one requested a transfer and this is unreal. This is the first year we have had a staff experienced 
in working at Linmoor. . , ^ 

Wh^t has teaming accomplished at Linmoor? 

Solutions to problems. Shared decision-making, action, and responsibility. Team leadcrs feel the school 
is their responsibility. All the policies in the Linmoor manual came from the teams— not from the 
principal alone. We all have a vested interest in making that work. It's ours. 

Has PPS^helped in your community-school situation? ■ ^ ' , 

Yes, they gave us a strategy for solving a chronic problem. We are no longer fragmented— now we have a 
plan for action called Fun Nite. , . ^ ; . 

PPS has given our schoola in Linden a together feeling.^ It has just now started to become a reality. 
As a part of the evaluation of this program certain impact data were collected. Within the Linden cbrh- 
munity only Linmoor Junior High had continuous exposure 16 the local school district program efforts. 
Thus, this school faculty was selected to be queried as to any perceived clirnate change which might be 
ascribed to the efforts of the Ohio Satellite to introduce arid maintain teaming in their building. ' 

Each of the teachers, aides, custodians^ clerks, and administrators assigned to Linmoor were administered 
a sixty-six item questionnaire constructed to perceive positive changes in; / 

• school-community relationships - " 

• faculty-administrative relationships 

• • faculty-student relationships . 

• faculty-faculty relationships . 

• faculty-support staff relationships . 

• student-student staff relationships - ' . 
Qianges due to teaming could be recorded and analyzed. A ffye-point Likcrt^Scale index was used: > 

1 = Very Much Assistance Tovyard Iniptovenient ^ 

2 = Much Assistance Toward Improvemen . . ' 

3 ?===.Some Assistance Toward ' ^ , 
4 - Very Little Assistance Toward Improvement ' / 

5 = No Assistance Toward Improvement 
A copy of this questionnaire appears in Appendix D. , 

Sixty-eight questionnaires were analyzed. The results indicated that teaming assisted the Linmoor /act//^y 
in improving their relationship to then community , Most of this assistance was in the area of '^involving the 
community in planning and carrying out staff development activities" by "communicating to the community 
what staff development was attempting to do at Linmoor." This resulted in "teachers becoming more familiar 
with the influence of the community on student behavior"— both overt and covert. Teachers began to attempt 
to make "the educational experience relevantUo tHe needs of the community." Linmoor then reached out 
td team its efforts with other community agencies such as churches and other social agencies. This increased ^ 
community involvement in the school which, according to the staff, "bettered school-community relations 
and increased teacher ay/areness of the concept of the educational community." 

Faculty 'faculty relationships also improved. Teaming required that total staff work together to improve ^ 
their ability to solve school problems. Communication among the staff improved due to the requirements of 
teaming. The process of teaming for an educational problem and formulatijig a solution made staff members 
a part of the decision making process involving the total staff. This process also permitted a focus on the 
positive attributes of the teaching staff, which tended to enhance the personal development of individual 
teachers. The culminating impact of this, again according to the teachers surveyed, was "a conversion of 
dialogue into action." 



The Linmoor. faculty was neutral on the impact of teaming on s^u^^ relationships. Nothing of 

value could be gleaned from ih,ejdata._(Q.ne_M^^ questioh- 
indre, or a siniUar one, to the students at a 

Facu%-5^ttd^n^-relationship be Very much improv^^e to the process of teaming. 

Students were involved in the process of educatiphal problenri solving. TTiTmade them a part of decision- 
making and engendered a sense of personal responsibility for the functioning of the school. It also permitted 
teachers to cbnvey .to students that they care about themi and their problems. This effort, though it involved 
only a limited number of students, seemed to diffuse throughout the student body. Attitudes were influenced 
and students began to respond in a positive manner to changes in the school policy. Achievement scores did 
'not climb, nor did all discipline problems disappear, and cla$s cuts still occurred^ But student? did begin to 
form more positive identifications with the school. The overall teaching-learning atmosphere was reported to 
have improved greatly. 

Faculty-administration relationships generally improved but whether ofnot it was due to teaming could 
-notbe di^^emeilj^^^^^ the reported data. However, looking at the data from a. survey of the ^ 

linmoor Junior iBiigh^S^^^ MMing Environment Study^ Sidmm^^^ by the Columbus Public * ; 

School;^ Department of E^^aluafon^ Research and Planning, reveals a positive relationship between staff and * 
aiiministration, with a consisfegjt improvement over the last three years. Teaming h^ existed act^^^^ for 

two; years. ■ ■^'\M'(f^ ^ "v '■ •••..^ , ' ; ' 

Faculty-mpport service fM^ relationships wer< rated **as good as ever." This bond was positive before 
teaming was.initiated at Linmoor, and permitted an easy entry for these two staff elements into a teaming v 
relattdlTshipL However, the data d'oeS not indicate an impact on this relationship which could he ascribed to 
teaming. The following tesponses reflect, however^ a degree of im . 
A Columbus school administrator made the following obse^^ ^ 

The Columbus Schools became involved because a tense situation existed in the Linden a^ea. The 
school system had an opportunity to gain a resource for teacher education. A chance to get a staff of 
the target senior high in a position to knowledgeably u^e community input. A thing which was occurring 
y regularly anyway. What existed was the trhance to ujse. a technique to- organize and chaniiel community 
participation in the schools without openly inyplving the central of f ice— an already existing community 
scapegoat. The program has genuinely helped many teachers to a new awareness of methods of solving 
problems youth encounter in schools. , 
. What has been the impact of the Ohio Satellite on school jprincipals? A target school principal offered this 

. comment:' - / r ; 

I have been openedHi'p. The school is the responsibility of all within it. They know it, I know it; I trust 
theml Lcoiild stiU make all the decisions but it's better, more secure, more comfortable to share this. > 
■ functidri in the prpgramming areria, I still administer the rules and regulations but setting these things 
is now done by more than just ^ew people. ^ * • 

How weU has teaming wor^^eidl.? From one Midwest Center ^ 

I cannot comment on it directly. However, in Center-Satellite relations, it got us through this summer 
and fall. When one element of the team was ready to pack in qur relationships, other members were 
""' redoiibling their effort to keep it.aliye. Being crisis oriented to get your foot in the door is okay. This . 
notion of tean¥ing induces conflict. Ohio has handled cohfl^ 

. r . \ ..-- ■ , ^ ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ^ ^ 

From the other Midwest Center co-director: 

Not sure |ll)out the concept of tearhing; itis not clearly explicated in their proposals. But in terms of - 

products, i.e., solved problems, it seerhs to have been valuable. 

\ From a Coiumbus Schools Central Of fice administrator: 

Teaming has worked-^everyone has done their thing well and* in^ very helpful way; the University,' the 
t! school administration, and the teachers, yes, th 

■ From a Satellite counselor trainee:, ; ' / ^ "'■ / - 

This sharing process has been very effect^ in reaching set goals. I think it has worked vyell, since we 
. utilize each other not only on a professional basi^but also on [a basis of] friendship. This prpcess' 
makes people more willing to work together. 

How effective has the Satellite been i^ 
Froin an Advisory Com 
' The project workeU^^ 

better, teaming is designed to cut through bureaucratic red tape. But, community diversity is also _ 



, . red tape; The project worked very slowly here/ It could no 
key decision makers from the school system dropped put— 

A member of the Cblumbus Educational Task F 

■ ' . . . • . ■, . ' • ' ■ • ■ . ' ■ p ■ 

Year I bf the project was the most effective. Joint planning, problem identification and problem 
resolution occunredvDelineatioij and definition of needs. and is^ 
* Year II saw the demise of an effective Advisory Council. The planning mo*de was dropped. Issues became 
much less clear zmd efforts seemed to be aimed at solving crises which were attributed to center activities. 
Year III has been most frustrating. Communication has been poor and often non-existent. Cooperation 
is almost totally lacking and not. even crises are being attended to in any reasonable fashion. Our late 
start directly attributable to the Center ha^ caused most problems. We just could never seem to recoup. 

• The Midwest Center co-directors: * - 

Their program has three distinct advzintages: Community involvement, sound field experiences for 
^ their HEA trainees, and a good sound relationship with the public school. These are E?DA expectations. 
Ohio has performed well here. They have a solid relationship with Linden area of the ColumbusiPublic 
Schools. Tixey have been able to use their concept of teaming to solve crises in the schools, and tney have 
worked well in the Center-Satellite consortium. They have not become data-based decision makers, 
however— We in the Center had hoped they would. ' 
Data collected from a questionnaire sent to all satellite counselor-trainee graduates also indicated that 
trainees were infipressed with the fa^t that many people seemed to be working together to make their exper- 
iences meaningful. They claim the benefits of teaming to be most positive and beneficial to their growth and 
development. The opportunities to work in the field were highly regarded, deemed necessary, and seen as 
something only the PPS Program was offering. ^ 
, What makes the Ohio Satellite Program acceptable? From a Linden area teacher: ' 
They had no strategy to lay on us. They were 2v resource to be used to solve problems that we decided 
had priority. The *we' being the Linden community including the school faculties. People had problems 
with the OSU people in the beginning because they could pot deal with a group saying they had no 
product only a process. 

From another teacher: 

I went to the Summer Workshop in 1972 as a; team leader from Linmoor. That was a fantasticallj^^ 
valuable experience. It really revved me up. It was so positive, so rnotivating. We saw something that a 
person could get involved with, elements or plains they could help d^irect and control. These outcomes 
could improve our schools and involve more parents— liWantcd that. I saw a way out of a lot of personal 
. frustration. That's 'why I got involved, have stayed involved, and will continue after the program monies 
stop. . 

From the Midwest Center co-directors: 

They have a clear need for their program; their personnel have tremendous commitment, drive and 
/ energy ; they have a clear direction; and they are willing to rethink their processes, without erasing their 

purposes. They want to get something done. 
What does the /uture hold? . - ' * . 

At first we were very dependent on university people. But we've tested our wings. We like the idea of 
helping and know we can do it. We're comrhitted and we will continue even after the termination of federal 
funds, with the help of our own school system. 

Recommendations ^ 

We will attempt to share sonie of the critical areas in which the Satellite' Program efforts have fallen sho^^. 
It is our^incere opinion that the Ohio Satellite Program has had major impact on many of the institutic|^s 
that we have encountered. There is still much to be done if we are going to truly develop more effective in- 
stitutiohalized guidance programs. In this spirit we would like to make the following recommendaLtions to the 
Columbus Public Schools, to Ohio State University, and indirectly to other institutions that can benefit most 

^from our findings. ^ ' 
Recommendations to Ohio State University, College of Education and Faculty of Special Services: 

. 1. We strongly encourage the Faculty of Special Services to institutionalize commitment to educate a ' 
new kind of cdunselor who is able to facilitate and manage the total guidance function within Black and 
urban settings. 



2. The four-course PPS core sequence should become an integral part of the counselor education curriculum. 
3* Future programs of an experimental nature should be staffed by directors with full-time status and 
commitment; ; 

4. Utilizing the PPS Program as an example, the Special Services faculty should become more willing to 
explore new and innovative approaches to the ever-pressing guidance needs in urban and Black school settings. 

5> Every effort should be made to establish^ a school year-long cottimunity-based field practicum. Each ' 
faculty member should bccoi^e an integral part of the practicum. 
V- 6, Planning funds should be sought both internal and external to the university for the establishment of a 
Center for Instruction Research and Planning in Urban and Black Education. 

Recommendations to the Columbus Public Schools: * 

1. Each elementary and secondary school should develop a staged plan whereby a comprehensive guidance 
program will become an institutional and dynamic part of each schoo^;program. 

2. The participating schools in this program should be provided with ongoing technical and professional 
assistance so that the team leaders in each school may continue to function as vital contributors to school 

^ ' planning and problem solving. ^ 

3. The'tarM^chools of this program should maintain existing programs and activities and explore more 
effective vva^j^K achieving parental support for the education process. 

4. We recommend that the Columbus Public Schools provide time during each grading period and during ^ 
the summer for teachers and staff to hold workshops and seminars for the purpose of gathering information 
and exploring solutions to critical school problems. ^ ^ 

Finally, the Midwest Center has provided invaluable planning, coordinative and technical services to the 
satellites. Every effort should be explored to maintain the Midwest Center and its supportive functions. The 
Ohio Satellite would strongly recommend that the Midwj^st Center assume a future catalytic role in the 
exploration of funds^arid resources necessary to implement many of the critical findings and recommendations 
in this report and in those of other satellites. 1 
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APPENDIX A 

Guidance and Counseling . 
PPS Specialist Program 





PUPIL PERSONNEL SPECIALIST , 
Tbtal Courscfs Required 



Description of I^ogram Requirements " 

^'The PPS trainee in Guidance and Counseling is required to haye completed, at the end of the Master of Arts 
ftogram, a mihimum 58 credit h6uts. These 

26 credits — Guidance core courses ^ » , 

12 credits -- Four PPS courses designed for the new prof essio^^ ^ 

• 6 credits — Elective courses ' . ^ , : ^ 

, 3 credits — Counseling Practicum (Laboratory) * / 

3 credits — Field'ba^ed experience in partidp^^ / ; . , 

3 credits — Research Methodology ^ ^ 

The core courses required for the degree include: . 

L ' Guidance-Principles, Practices, Pupil Services-Ed. 874 (3 credits) 

2. Guidance Ajppraisal Techniques— Non-Standardized— Ed: 877 (3 credits) - 

, 3, Guidance Appraisal Technique^— Standardized- Ed. 8^8 (3 credits) 

4. Introduction to Counseling— Ed. 973 (3 credits) ^ 

'5. Group Processes— Ed. 875 (3 credits) „ ^^"^ 

6. Resources for Erducational and Vocational Guidance— Ed. 879 (5 fcredits) 

7. Research in.Education (Guidance)-Ed. 694.34 (6 c^^^ ^ ^ , 

The four PPS courses designed (isnecially for the PPS tfainee or new professional in guidance and counseling 

include: ' ' \ 

1. Program Planning and Evaluatioo-Ed; 694.34 (3 credits) 

2. Counseling in a Black Settingr-Ed. 6^^ ' ^ ^ , 

3. Consideration in Organizational Development for Counselors— Ed. 925.34 (3 credits) 

4. r .Community Orgajiizatiqn'for School Workers in a Black Community-Ed. 694.34 (3 credits) 
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APPENDIX B 
, Five-Day Teaming Workshop 




' . ^ Plans to be Dcvelo{)cd d 

Each of thei^c plans will be related specifically to the needs assessinent Which wa3 t^ out during the 
first year's action plan. Further^ each specific plan will be related to the 'major objectives of the Ohio Satellite 
Project/Tor example, the workshop itself is a venture in developing a more effectively functioning team. The 
workshop is designed 'primarily to plan for expansive teaming cf^^ 

The following represent the specific objectives of the Summer *r 

1. ^ To develop a mofe fully functioning team withiifi the Columbus Educational Corrimunlty 

2. To improve the communication skills within the Columbus Educationatl Community's team 

3. To.prbvide personal and organizational development skills to team members, so that each member 
'c2U) caiTy out a;: specific task in the teaming p - 

, 4. To provide an opportunity for institutional tearn members, to rndce signl 
r improving the effectiveness of the team / ' " > 

\ 5.: To provide a training site for two members of each of the five satellites related to the M . 
-.. l" ^Centcf ' ■ ' ' • , .;• 

6. * To provide an opportunity to rmkc use 6f the Cienter Satellite's structures arid human and material 
• resources - , ' ~ 

7, To assist educational Cornmunities' participants in rnoving toward achieving the specific tasks or 
programmatic objectives as identified in the needs^assessment 

.8. To develop more effective ways of involving greater numbers of community a 
> - within the functiqning task force - ^ v \ 

During the summer tvyo large workshops will be held. Each workshop vvill consist of approximately forty- 
five participants from th^ educational community. These workshops will be designed to improve the teaming 
concept. However, each workshop will also be designed so that the specific programmatic thrusts as identified 
in-tlie riccds assessment can be developed, Tlic structure of the workshop wiU be ais follows: The department 
head^ ViaU h^^ paired With one other teacher to serve as team leaders for approximately ten teachers. The 
purpose of these smaU groups wiU be as v 

1. ^''To develoji the ideas and skills related to the concept of "every teacher is his own curriculum 

V maker"! that is to say thar 

2. ' That every teacher is a reading teacher; that is;to say that teachers, no matter what their subject 

areas ma^Hbc^ wiU by 3 plan develop as a part of their curriculum a thrust in improving 

: . and upgrading the reading skil|^ 

. 3, That every teacher provide some drug education^j^^^ V / 

V 4. ' That more e^nphasis be placed on the importance ofall the facets, funtionaries and entities within 

thp educational community in order to improve the human relations within the educational 
•'^ community , ^ . * * ? 

. 5."^ That each team assume some responsibility for developing ideas which will improve the Community 
■ ■ School .■ . > , . * ■ ■ ; ^ 

- The second five-day session for team leaders will be held in late August, This session will have as its majo^ 
objectives the following: /• ' 

1. To evaluate the two staff development workshops , 

2. To develop plans for carrying out specific objectives related to teaming throughout the school year 

3. To develop specific skills in better relating to specific components within the educational commun- 
ity, such as comihunity persons, community agencies, business and industry, and governmental 
officials and the university / o . ^ > ' 

4. To develop a tiitf^ble for each planned event to take. place , . 

, 5. To develop strategies and activities with a process evaluation at designated points ' , 

6. To build in strategies for interfacing more effectively with the^central administration 

7. To become ;more skilled in developing and iitiplementing the program pl^ model and behavior 
■ modification skills ■ 
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Evaluation Design 



le Recap team was composed of three consultant writers, a Satellite co-director, the internal evaluation 
ialists, and the external evaluation consultant. This team identified individuals and/or groups of individu 



The ^ . ... 

specialists, and the external evaluation consultant. This team identified individuals and/or groups of individuals 
who had of were thought to have-key insights into the Ohio Satellite; These individuals were categorized by 
the number of years they hacl been associated with Satellite efforts and then divided among the author triad 
and the evaluation Hiad for data coUection purposps. r 

Each identified data source for the evaluation diad was questions covering four'basic domains. These were 
(a) tjhe potential^value of the; Satellite Program, (b) the real impact of the Satellite Pfpgrani, (c) the manage- 
ment effectiveness of the Satellite and (d) ihc nature and meaning of teaming. Those individuals interviewed 
by the author triad were asked questions designed to elicit historical and descriptive information. This in- 
formation was needed to supplement and complement Satellite document files in order to give the authors the 
necessary framework for accurate preparation of a comprehensive report of SatelUte activities and accpniplish- 
ments over the three-year period. 

' The following chart indicates the persons interviewed, the interviewers, the type of instrument used, and 
the reason for the query. < 



Data Source • 
Chairman, Faculty 
uf Special Ser»'iccs, 
OSU 



Interviewer 
"Author triad 



Instrumentation 
Interview 



Acting: Dean, College 
of Education, OSU 


Evaluation diad 


Interview 


Project Co-Director 
1971-1974 


Author.triad 
Evaluation diad 


Interview 
Interview 


^oject Co-Director 
S973-1974 


Evaluation diad 


Interview 


Senior High Principal, 
Target Linden School 


Evaluation diad 
Author triad 


Interview 
Interview 


Task Force Chairman 
1971-1972 


Evaluiation diad 


- Interview 


Task-Force Co- 
Chairman, 1973-74 


Evaluation diad 


Interview 


Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Columbus 
Schools - , 

. Former Principal, 
Tsurget Senior High 


Evaluation diad 
Evaluation diad 


Interview 
Interview 


Counselor, Target 
Junior High 


Evaluation diad ^ 


Interview 


Task Force Member 
1973-74 


Evaluation diad 


Interview 


Qiairman, Elen^eritary 


Evaiuation diad 


Interview 



Counseling, Columbus 
Schools 

Teachers in Target 
Schools 



Evaluation diad 
Author triad ^ 



Survey Question- 
naire Interview 



Purpose of query 

Historical 

reference 

Evaluation 
reference 

Historical reference 
Evaluation^eference 

Evaluation reference 
Historical reference 

Evaluationreference 
Historical reference 

Evaluation reference 
Evaluation reference 
Evaluation reference 



Historical reference ' 

EysJuation reference 

Evaluation reference 

Evaluationreference 
Historical reference v 

Evaluation reference 
Historicial reference 



Data Source 

Counselor Trainee 
Graduates 1972 

Counselor Traihe'e 
Graduates 1973 

Counselor Trainee ' 
1974 

Indiana Center 
Co-Directors 

internal Evaluation 
Specialist 

External Evaluation 
Specialist 



Interviewer 
Ev^uation diad 

* ■ ■' * 
Evaluation diad 

Evaluation diad 

Evaluation diad 

Evaluation diad 

Author triad 



Instrumentation 

Survey Question- 
naire 

Survey Question- 
naire 

Interview 
Interview 
Interview 
Interview 



Purpose of query 
Evaluation reference 

Evaluation reference 

Evaluation reference 

Evaluation reference 

Evaluation reference 
Historical reference 

Evaluation reference. 



From this ppol of data sources much of this document was generateji. 
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APPENDIX D ^ 
Questionnaires 



^ 1. — to trainees after first year, one trainee's answers included 
2. — sixty-six item, general questionnaire 
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- 1. When you were first informed of the Pupil Personnel Specialist Program at Ohio State what did you 
feel you could gain from enrpUnient ia ^ . ^ ^ • 

:^ I was initially informed of the program by a friend in August, 1971. I had already planned to at-'^ 
tempt to go to graduate school in the Fall and this prograni offered me mai^^ 
to enroll and attain a defa;ree. > 

2. If this initia^perccption changed during ^ 

Although the program was explained- to me when^L^nr^ 

type of involvement I would have. Of course, I now realize that it offered a chance for a very unique 
and realistic education. * \ 

3. Were you happy with this change? Yes X No Why,? • * 

1 have always felt that textbook education is seriously lacking When it is not supplemented with 
realistic practical experience. This is what PPS offered. 

4. What impressed you most abput;the PPS Program? Why? 

It gave me the opportunity to work" as a guidance counselor four hours a day in a setting that would 
challenge the most experienced person. I was forced to grow. *« " 

5i What events turned you off? Why? ' ^ ' ■ 

The most distillusioiTing part of the program for me was the financial assistance. I was being asked 
to be involved in the program to the point that employ ni^ent was impossible and no other assistance 
was available. Also^ resource persons at the University were not usually available when 1 needed 
them. / * 

6. H^ve vpu been able to implement what you werc^ taught and/or experienced in the OSU program? 
T^Absolutcly, I was placed in charge of a school for suspended students. I was forced to counsel a 

^ diverse group of hostile students daily in a crisis situation. I fed that I began my first year of 
school counseling Vyith the equivalent of three years' experience. ' 

7. Does a program like PP^ hold any promise for the education of pupil personnel services professionals? 
If yes or no, please explain your view. 

Yes, as long as it is able to provide real settings for potential PPS professionals in their chos 
profession. Also, if it is able to provide the experience with the proper balance of textbook educa- 
tion and the financial resources to enable the trainee to survive. 

8. Describe the process of teaming us you presently perceive it in your professional situation. 

It is a process based on th^^ notiori that no one or two persons can have the skills, the time or the 
endurance to run an entire school. Therefore, in my setting, the skills and individual expertise of 
tht total faculty are utilized in accbmplishing gpals and objectives that have been established 
through thie cdopcfrative efforts of the total'^ff. , 

9. Please describe how effective you have found this process to be in attaining set goals? 

I have found that this process creates confusion. We live in a society which has taught us to lookv 
to leaders for guidance. This process could be effective when the individuals involved have some- 
thing invested in the goal and can^find rewards in -attaining the goal. Therefore, it requires a lot of 
leadership and a lot of planning in the initial stages for it to be Successful. 

10. Based on yqur experience please describe those elements which are most critical to the implementation 
of teaming in an institutional setting, i.e., what could prevent it from even getting started, or -what could cause 
its quick demise? , ' 

a. Realistic, complete planning. 

b. Thorough orientation of all individuals involved. 

c. Corttinuous evaluation by all individuals involved. 

11. Based on your experience how can each of these elements be efficiently overcome by a team leader? 

1 don't believe th^t any of these elements can be efficiently overcome. 

Teaming is opposed to the way 'we have been programmed to live. Even in games, the 
team has a coach who motivates, through rewards and punishment. Much of the 
planning in his area hiis been done. Howevier/tcaming th 

- and I doh't believe enough planning has been done. 

12. Reflecting on your OSU experience in the PPS Program, how could it hive been improved to better 
meet your expectations? 

Personally,'! only found two areas of weakness. (1) If one is to be involved to the point required 
by the program, there should be more financial* support. (2) The University personnel should be 
more involved in the activities and practical training of the trainee. 
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OHIO SATELLITE 
Pupil Personnel Specialist 
Teaitiing Program 
Schopl District General Questionnaire 



Indicate by placing an X under the appropriate column how much you think teaming has assisted in: 



Very 
Much 



Much 



Some 



Very 
Little 



None 



•3. 



Teachers being aware of the idea • 
of educational community (school, 
community, university, etc.) 

Increasing communication among 
the staff 

Providing leadership training 

for team leaders which benefitted 

the total staff 



L Developing communication be- 
\ t\vetn the staff arid the student 
body 

Improving staff relations 



5. 
6. 

7. 



Improving our ability to work 
on school problems 

Staff members being a part 
of the decision making process 



8. Erigendering a sense of personal 
responsibility fojr the functioning 
of this school 



9. 



10. 



Involving the total staff in 
working together 



Teachers conveying to" students 
that they care about them 

11. Teachers betprrting more familiar 
iyith some of the more serious 
problems at this school 

12. Teachers being better able to 
help students cope with school 
problems ^ 

1 3. - Teachers resolving classroom 

difficulties themselves with- 
out the assistance of the 
student affairs department or 
the administration 

14. Enhancing the personal devel- 
opment of individual teachers • 

15. Focusing in on the positive 
attributes of the teaching 

staffs--.. • ■ 
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Indicate by placing an X under the appropriate column how much you think teaming has assisted in; 



Very 
Much 



Much 



Very 
Little 



None 



16. 
17. 

18. 

u 

19. 

^0. 
21. 

22. 

23: 
24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 



ERIC 



Positively influencing the 
attitudes on the part of 
teachers toward Linmoor 

Improving the availability 

of teaching styles and techniques 

for individual teachers 

Arriving at teacher participation 
regarding non-teaching duties 

Influencing teachers to 
participate in after-school 
and evening activities 

Converting dialogue into 
action 

Staff members working together 
in carrying out school policies 
which they created . ' 

Providing feedback on teacher- 
niade policies 

Teachers fcllbvring the policies 
which they created \ 

Making provisions to intensify 
our efforts in staff development 
for the coming year 

Building self-improvement 
strategies into the staff 
development program 

Making cl^rks^custodians, , 
educational aides and food 
service workers feel a part of 
the school team 

Providing administrative 
leadership to the idea of 
teaming 

Involving, students in the 
teaming process 

Making explicit to the student 
body teacher-created policies 

Getting students to respond 
in a positive manner to changes 
in school policy 

Positively influencing students* 
attitudes 

Studems identifying positively 
with this schboL 
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Indicate by placing an X under the appropriate column how much you think teaming has assisted in 



Very - ' Very 

Much ^Mucfv Some Little None 



33. * Helping students to develop a , 

more positive self-image 

34. Improving the.academic achievement 
level of students \ . 

35^ Arriving at ways of rec6gni?:ing 

more students who are good school 
citizens - : . 

36, Developing strategies to 

measure the influence of the hew 
school policies on the student 
body 

37 i Bettering school-community 

' relations - a 



38. Teachers becoming more ' ^ 
familiar with the influence of ^ 

^ the community as it affects ^ 

students • . — — 

■ ' *^ « 

39. Making the educational experiences ' ^ . - 
relevant to the needs of the . 
community . — : — — — — 

40. Communicating to the community 

what staff development is - 

attempting to do .r-'- — - - . . — ''ZT'T 

41. Involving community people in 
planning and carrying out staff 

. development activities - — — — - . .;' 

42. Teaniing our efforts with ' ^ 

social or church groups in the area — . — — — — • - — - 

43i Increasing community involvement , 

at this school . — — — '—^ — : 

44. Providing feedback to parents 
regarding school-community 

activities , - — ; — - 

45. Making parents aware of their 

schopl-related responsibilities ' ' ^ 

to their youngsters ' — — — — — — ^ 

p . ' , ' . , / . ' ' 

.46. Im^ro^i«s-QP5 school image ^^^^^^^ ' I 

relation to community expectations : — — — — 

47. Selecting the approj^ate time anci; 

day for staff development — - — . — - — — - — ^ 

46. Outlining goals for staff , ■ 
development sessions - ' , . . — — — — — 

49. Achieving the goals and objectives . ~ 

set forth by the staff v — _ — - — — - — — ^ — 



Indicate by placing an X under the appropriate column how much you think teaming has assistedMn 



50, Providing effective solutions 
to school problems 

5L . Fonnulating plans t6 insure a 

student development program for 
the coming year 

52. I^oviding for ciuriculum 
innovation 

53.. for attitude changes 

which will facilitate the 
operationalizatioit of . 
* curriculiirii changes in the coming 
year 

54. Exploring the inter-disciplinary^ 
approach to curriculum - 

• ■ ■ ■ . - 

55. Providing for consideration • * 

of the needs of individual 
departments 

56. Studying curriculum ideas with 
, ; teacher interest in mind 

57. Developing curriculum ideas 
with teacher interest in mind 

58. Improving the teaching-learning 
atmosphere 

59. Reducing discipline problems 

• • ■ Ji . -■ . 

60. Addressing oursielves to classroom 
problems ^ \ *• 

61. Improving the degree of order 
<luring study hall " . 

62. improving the degree of order during 
lunch period in the l^inchroom 

63. Improving the sc attendzince 
of students " 

64. Reducing class cuts 

65. Emphasizing the importzmt role 

y_ that the feeding elementary schools 
play in teaming ^ 

66. Emphasizing the important role that 
the receiving high school plays • 

:*inteaniing 



Very Very 

Much Much ^Some Little' None 
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